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scale, to that they merely decorate the page 
rather than inform the reader. The panorama 
of King George Sound is well worth including, 
forexample, but at least at twice the size. One 
page in the reviewer’s copy was also badly 
stained. 

Both Darwin and Captain Fitzroy formed a 
low opinion of the book sellers that they found 
in Australia. Perhaps, if their modern counter- 


parts all stock the present volume, the ghosts 
of Darwin and Fitzroy might be somewhat 
appeased. 
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This most interesting volume attempts to 
explain the nature and origin of mammal 
domestication. The book has done so by clev- 
erly integrating archaeological information 
with the products of the prolonged process of 
domestication that so control our lives today. 

The book is introduced by a chaptcr entitled 
“Mans place in nature at the end of the ice 
age”. Each of the five sections which follow 
are subdivided into a series of parts. Thus, 
section 1 “Man-made animals” has 9 parts; 
section 2 “Exploited captives” has five parts; 
section 3 “Small mammals” has 2 parts; scc- 
tion 4 “Exploited ungulates in the pre-Neo- 
lithic period” has 1 part as does scction 5, 
“Experimental domestication and game 
ranching past and present”. The conclusions 
“The geography of domestication” rounds 
off what is a competently and well-writtcn 
book. 

The volume abounds with illustrations and 
these take the form of colour photographs 
(25), black and white photographs (47), line 
drawings (99) and maps (12). These are well 
chosen, ideally spaced and impart a simple 
message in concise format. 
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The appendices at the end of the book in- 
cludes a section on the nomenclature of the 
domestic mammals. This consists of a table 
defining the taxonomic binomials of domestic 
mammals and their presumcd wild parcnt 
species as used in the book (appendix 1). A 
second appendix includes information on cli- 
matic sequences and archaeological divisions 
of the Quaternary pcriod. Both of these are 
valuable additions, however, appendix | pro- 
vides us with the first of two criticisms which 
I wish to make. 

Firstly, the author argucs that “the now 
widely accepted premise that names based on 
descriptions of domestic mammals should not 
be used for wild spccies whilst at the same 
time keeping as close as possible to the tradi- 
tional nomenclature” (p. 195) should be fol- 
lowed. That is, using the next available name 
to describe the wild taxa. To me this is a 
missuse of binomial nomenclature. Scientific 
names serve two functions, inthat they provide 
a means of readily distinguishing taxa and 
they also provide stability for the commonal- 
ity of names. Many situations exist where 
names in common usagc have been rctained 
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despite their nomenclatorial inexactness. 
Nevertheless, the author cites as an example of 
inappropriate nomenclature the domestic wa- 
ter buffalo Bubalus bubalis (L). She then 
assigns as its progenitor the “wild” water 
buffalo Bubalus arnee (Kerr, 1792), cven 
though this species is morphologically indis- 
tinguishable from B. bubaks and fertile hy- 
brids are formed betwecn the forms. There is 
no cvidence whatsoever to say that Bubalus 
arnee is the wild progenitor to B. bubalis, yct 
this appcars to have been assumed by the 
author. How can B. arnee be a progenitor, if it 
is a separate species? One might expect that 
progcnitors of domesticatcd stock would be of 
the same species. The resurrection of this 
name from taxonomic history can add nothing 
but confusion to the literaturc and the 
nomenclature. Bubatis arnee is not a name 
acceptcd by taxonomists and it has in the past 
been placed under the synonomy of B. bubalis. 
For cxample, the concensus taxonomy of 
mammals developed in “Mammal species of 
the world” (Honacki et. al. 1982) does not 
recognise B.arnee. Unfortunately, the author 
applies such terminology throughout the vol- 
ume in regard to numcrous species. 
Sccondly, there appears to be a somewhat 
arbitrary nature in assigning species to either 
“Man-made animals” or “Exploited cap- 
tives”. Thus, dogs are assigned to the former, 
whereas cats are assigned to the latter. This 
decision appears to have been reached on the 
assumption that many diverse forms of dogs 
have been created by man’s breeding activi- 


ties, whereas this does not apply so well to 
cats. Examining some of the more bizarre 
feline exhibits at a local agricultural show 
(comparing forexample the Russian Blue and 
the Cornish Rex), suggests that as high a level 
of genetic manipulation pertains to cats as it 
does to dogs. The second justification appears 
to be that house cats can re-adapt to the wild 
much easier than can dogs and they therefore 
use Manas a convenience. This might be well 
and true for London, but if the author consid- 
ers the packs of wild dogs which are found in 
some Italian cities, or a major problem to 
shcep farmers in Australia where domestic 
dogs have gone wild, the arbitrary nature of 
her decision is highlighted. The point is that 
many of thc inclusions and omissions are ar- 
guable. 

Nevertheless, despite several aspects which 
I found irritating, this volume is well put to- 
gether and well worth reading. 
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